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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FAUNA OF ST. KILDA. 


By J. Ex.iorr. 


THESE notes are written as a further addition to those 
printed in ‘The Zoologist’ and ‘The Ibis,’ principally con- 
tributed by Sir W. Milner, Capt. Elwes, and Mr. C. Dixon. 
They extend over a stay on the island of some three weeks 
during the early part of June, 1894. Although there are a few 
items of more than ordinary interest, little in addition could 
be gleaned from the natives respecting birds seen during the 
migration and winter periods, owing chiefly to the difficulty of 
their speaking only Gaelic. Although they have some notion of 
how to skin any strange species obtained, owing to the want of a 
gun on the island rarities are seldom secured. The minister of the 
island cannot be said to render much service to the ornithologist, 
for he does not profess to know anything beyond what relates to 
the common breeding species on the islands. 

Regarding the Mammalia, the list is certainly a small one; 
but I feel sure it is nevertheless as complete as it can be made 
at present. 

MamMALIA. 

Common Movuse.—Nine specimens in all were taken, princi- 
pally young ones, caught at the manse. It seems fairly numerous 
among the dwellings. | 

LonG-TAILED Fretp Movse.—Unfortunately only one speci- 
men was obtained, trapped near the top of a high stone wall. 
The coloration of this specimen was very handsome. Instead of 
the reddish brown fur on the back it was more inclined to grey, 
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somewhat similar to the young of our type; the fur on the 
stomach was of a light red shade. Further particulars may be 
reserved until a series can. be obtained for examination and 
comparison with the typical form of Mus sylvaticus. 


Brirps. 

PEREGRINE Fiatcon.—Only one bird was noticed circling 
above Mullach Osheval. Its eggs were taken from the island of 
Borrera last year. I am led to believe that it still breeds on the 
island of Doon and other headlands. 

Meruin.—The Rev. Mr. Fiddies, minister on the ieland, 
informed me that this bird occurs frequently. He secured one 
specimen that flew in at the manse window. 

- WHITE-TAILED EaGie.—It is some forty years since this species 
bred on these islands. It formerly had an eyrie on the Conagher 
cliffs, whose height reaches some 1260 feet. 

TurusH.—Mr. Fiddies informed me that Thrushes occa- 
sionally appear. 

BLACKBIRD.— The same remark applies to this species. 

WuHeEaTEarR.—Mr. Dixon has mentioned this as a very common 
bird on St. Kilda. I could only find a few pairs, not more than 
six. These were located immediately around the village. 

SuBALPINE WaRBLER.—A specimen of this little warbler was 
obtained. I first noticed it haunting the minister’s garden on 
June 18th, busily employing itself seeking for food along a row 
of young peas, and it frequently flew to a parsnip in seed that 
grew in one corner of the garden; the latter plant seemed to 
attract a greater number of insects, and it was my particular 
spot for securing various Diptera, &c. This little bird allowed 
people to approach quite close to it, and I was able to take © 
full particulars of its plumage within a few feet. It remained 
throughout Sunday till the following day, when I shot it in the 
presence of Mr. Fiddies and Mr. McKenzie, the factor. It was 
at once placed in spirit and forwarded direct to Mr. J. Cullingford, 


of Durham, for preservation. Its sex could not be ascertuined 


with certainty. It was exhibited to the members of the British 
Ornithologists’ Club in December last by Mr. Bowdler Sharpe. 
Its presence on the island was probably caused by the great gale 
that blew across the island the previous day (June 12th) from the 
S.W. Itis remarkable that the species should be first obtained 
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in the British Islands in such a northern and out-of-the-way 
locality as St. Kilda. 

Sr. Wren. —I found it frequenting both Borrera 
and Doon as well as St. Kilda, and probably Soa, which I 
did not visit, as the latter island is’ not far removed from the 


main island, whereas Borrera lies some five miles away to N.E.. 


Mr. Fiddies informed me that it was once far commoner than it 
is at present, especially about the village. Its eggs are known to the 
natives as being well worth securing, always finding a ready sale 
among the English and other dealers. About fifteen pairs would 
fully represent their number on these islands now It rests 
entirely with collectors whether this bird is to be exterminated, 
or remain one of the greatest attractions of the island to the 
ornithologists of the future. The male birds inherit the habit of 
their mainland representatives by building supernumerary nests 
for themselves. Besides these unlined nests, I found one con- 
taining five eggs quite fresh on June llth; another with one egg 
on June 12th, to which other eggs were added, but unfortunately 
were destroyed ; and still another nest I was fortunate to discover, 
containing four or five young and one addled egg, on June 20th. 
One of these young I brought away and forwarded to the Uni- 
versity Museum, Cambridge, as a most interesting specimen in 
a valuable stage of its development. The eggs in two of the 
nests were of the spotted type, very similar in some markings to 
the ordinary type of the Great Tit. The egg taken from the 
nest with young is almost white, with a few very fine speckles 
only upon it. The sites chosen for the nests found were either 
on the face of the cliffs, more or less hidden by the overhanging 
grasses and other herbage, or inside among the stonework under 
the roof of the various “ cleits” so numerous all over the island. 
The materials chosen are according to what is most suitable for 
the surroundings, and obtainable in this locality. 

Prep Waartart.—One appeared close to the manse on June 
6th, but was not afterwards observed. 

Rock Pirrr.—A common bird on the islands. Nests were 
- found under the boulders on the hill-side as well as in clefts in 
the rocks. The Meadow Pipit was not observed, although Sir 
Wm. Milner has suggested that it breeds there. 

TREE SparRow.—Common. It nests principally in the walls 
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of the “cleits” about the village. The Common House Sparrow 
was not observed. 

TwitE.—Only one pair of Twites was seen, and I was unable 
to add this bird to my list as a breeding species. 

StTariinc.—By far the commonest of the land birds. Several 
hundreds breed about the islands in the walls of the “cleits” 
and among the cliffs, and nests were found on the ground under 
the large boulders, where the birds seemed equally as secure as 
elsewhere. The song of this bird on the islands is strikingly 
comparable to that of other species by which it is surrounded, its 
power of imitation being remarkable. | 

Raven.—Five were noted, probably a pair and young. They 
were wonderfully tame when I first visited the islands.’ The 
nesting site is unknown to the natives. 

Hoopep Crow. — Numerous and remarkably tame. They 
would allow me to stand within a few yards of them whilst they 
hunted over the offal-holes in front of every dwelling. 

Roox.—Mr. Fiddies informed me that hundreds of these birds 
passed over the islands last winter, great numbers of which 
perished. Five individuals frequented the island during our stay, 
the remnant of the above flock. I could not hear of their having 
nested anywhere. 

House Martin.—Mr. J. McKenzie informed me he once 
obtained a bird of this species on the island. | 

SwaLiow.— Visits the islands at intervals. Five or six were 
seen together over the west glen on June 9th, and other odd ones 
were noticed. To the best of my knowledge it has never nested 
there. 

Swirr.—Twice seen by Mr. McKenzie, one of which he shot. 

Rock Dove.—I was unable to find any trace of this bird at 
all, though it is mentioned as a native by Sir Wm. Milner and Mr. 
Dixon. 

Lapwinc.—Mr. Fiddies assured me that this bird is seen 
every spring on migration. 

Turnstrone.—Mr.G. A, Panton informed me that a specimen 
in immature plumage was brought to him when he visited these 
islands in August some years since. 

OysTERCATCHER.— Found breeding commonly on the few low- 
lying rocks around the island. 


Wuovieren.—Six of these birds were frequenting the East 
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Bay when we landed, and remained till we departed on June 21st. 
We could find no trace of any nesting haunt. 

Dunuin.—Although stated to be a breeding species by Gray, 
I never saw a bird at all, neither do I think the St. Kilda Islands 
suitable for it as a nesting locality. Mr. McKenzie informed me 
that he saw one there two years ago. | 

Ewer Ducx.—About a dozen frequented the E. and W. bays. 
A nest containing four eggs was found on June 3rd. 

RED-BREASTED MEerGANSER.—One frequented the East Bay 
on June llth, but I believe it was only a straggler from the 
Hebrides, and was not seen again. 

_ Great NortHern Diver.—One appeared in the village bay 
on June 6th. 

Purrin.—By far the largest colonies of this bird are on 
Borrera and Soa, where they are said to be on the increase. They 
have destroyed the greater part of the pasture of these islands by 
burrowing and killing the grass around, owing to their immense 
numbers. They also breed in countless thousands on St. Kilda 
and Doon as well. The factors receive about 200 stone (24 lbs. 
St. Kildian stone) of feathers from these islands yearly. It takes 
about 450 Puffins to make a stone of feathers. ‘The feathers of 
other birds are mixed with them, but Puffins are by far the 
greatest producers. 

RazorBitt.—The largest colonies noticed of the Razorbill 
were those at the base of Conacher, and on Doon. 

GuILLEMOT.—I cannot agree with Mr. Dixon as to the quantity 
of eggs taken. I found a creel full—not a boat load—was 
considered a fair day’s work among the men. 

Buack GuiILLEMoT.— Rare; the only breeding site noticed 
was in the chasm between Doon and St. Kilda. 

Great Aux.~—The old grey-haired man, Lachlan McKinnon, 
mentioned by Mr. Dixon as having taken part in stoning to death 
a Great Auk in Stack-an-Armin, was, I am sorry to say, dying 
when I left the island. An interview with him during my stay 
would have been useless, as I was informed that his memory had 
left him for some time. ‘The natives told me of a ledge on Soa 
named after the bird which it is said to have frequented in the 
breeding season. 

GREAT BLack-BACKED Guuu.—Fairly numerous, and breeding 
in several localities on all the islands. 
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LessER Buack-BackeD stated to be found 
here in considerable numbers by previous writers, I failed to 
distinguish the bird. 

HerrinG airly common about the islands. It is the 
greatest robber of the Gannets and Fulmars eggs. 

Common Guiu.—Sir Win. Milner states that he procured eggs 
from Borrera, but I think must have been mistaken, for I never 
saw a bird of this species there. 

KirtTiwakE.—Large colonies exist on all the islands. 

BLaCK-HEADED GuLL.—This bird has been once obtained by 
Mr. J. McKenzie. 

Manx SHEARWATER.—F'rom the number observed flying at 
night, I should say this bird is far from common, as generally 
stated. Although the natives value their eggs at a shilling 
apiece, only one was obtained by them this year. 

F'utmar.—I found this bird including small pieces of stone 
with the scanty supply of grass used as materials for their 
so-called nest, which in the majority of cases was on a bare 
hollow without any lining. 

FORK-TAILED PetreL.— Although this bird is still fairly 


plentiful, the Wild Birds Protection Act should in some way 


extend to these islands for their sake; both the eggs and old 
birds are always taken by the natives, the latter kept in stockings 
till the arrival of visitors, when these once beautiful little birds, 
now starved and mauled, are offered for sale. 

-Srorm stay on Borrera was suddenly checked 
by the weather before we had time to search for this species, said 
to be numerous there, as also to occur in Doon and Soa. 

Cormorant.—Sir Wm. Milner mentions his having procured 
eggs of the Cormorant; but this is another bird on the list for 
which I searched in vain. 

Suac.—Fairly numerous. Besides the various breeding 
colonies on the cliffs, one colony exists at the base of Conagher, 


- under the large quantity of loose boulders and stones that lie on 


a very slight incline. This spot is also frequented by Razorbills 
in large numbers. | 


GaNNET.—When among the immense colony of these birds 


on Borrera and its two stacks, I was particularly.struck with the 


natives’ disregard for bird-life. They think nothing of casting 
the young, or eggs, if highly incubated, into the sea below them. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NORWAY. 
By Joun Benson, M.A. 


Remarks are frequently heard among visitors to Norway to 
the effect that they have been surprised to see and hear so few 
birds there. This may to some extent be explained by the fact 
that the majority of persons visit that country late in the summer, — 
in July and August, when most birds have young and are there- 
fore comparatively silent, or have already started on their return 
journey. But let any one walk in the woods, or on the hillsides 
in the latter half of May, or the first part of June, and he will 
probably be astonished at the variety of bird-music that he will 
hear day and night. The Song Thrush, Redwing, Ring Ouzel, 
Willow Warbler, Tree Pipit, and Wren are indefatigable songsters, 
and are joined later by the Blackcap and Garden Warbler, while 
the chorus is swelled by the Redstart, Pied Flycatcher, Brambling, 
Chaffinch, Yellow Bunting, and Cuckoo. 

This year I had the good fortune to be in Norway from the 
17th of May to the 6th of July, and though my range of obser- 
vation was limited, and a good share of my time was devoted to 
fishing, I met with fifty-eight species of the feathered tribe. 
This was on the west side of the country between latitudes 
60° and 61°, that is, on a level with the Shetlands, some thirty 
English miles farther north than Bergen, and about fifty miles 
distant from it as the crow flies. I was staying at Framnaes on 
the Opheim lake between the Hardanger and Sogne Fjords, but 
considerably nearer the latter. This lake lies at a thousand feet 
above sea-level, and is surrounded by mountains, some of which 
rise another 2000 or 8000 feet, and are cut into by a succession 
of narrow valleys. These hills up to a certain height are well 
wooded, chiefly with pine and birch, though the alder is fairly 
plentiful. Above the level of the woods is a tract of low-growing 
and stunted junipers, willow-scrub, and dwarf-birches ; while on 
the mountain tops the only vegetation to be found between the 
snow-patches consists of mosses, lichens, and creeping plants. 
High up among these hills nestle a number of small tarns, many 


~ of which are not clear of ice until the beginning of June, and 


some not till much later. The Opheim lake itself had had ice 
upon it till about a week before I arrived. As may be supposed, 
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there is no lack of water; but this spring was extraordinarily 
dry, so that the streams were very empty, and much of the boggy 
ground on the hills was boggy no longer. To come to the birds 
themselves. | 

The Thrushes were represented by the Song Thrush (Turdus 
musicus), Fieldfare (7'. pilaris), Redwing (T7'. iliacus), and the 
Ring Ouzel (7'. torquatus), but I observed neither the Mistle 
Thrush (7’. visctvorus) nor Blackbird merula). The Fieldfares 
generally breed in colonies, often consisting of a large number of 
pairs, and offering much to interest a lover of birds. The 
approach of a suspicious character, be it in the form of man, 
beast, or bird, is proclaimed by a great outcry among the 
colonists, whose note of alarm is not very unlike the sound made 
by a policeman’s rattle. The general clamour and excitement 
does not fall far short of that caused by an intrusion into a 
rookery. Unlike Rooks, however, more than one pair of Field- 
fares never occupies the same tree. The nests are placed with 
little or no attempt at concealment, which indeed is a matter of | 
some difficulty at the season when they commence to build, before 
the birches are in leaf. The commonest position is the fork 
which a branch of a tree makes with the stem; but many other 
situations are chosen, and those at all heights above the ground, 
though I have never found one actually on the ground, as is 
often the case with the Redwing. A low shrub of juniper is not 
an unusual position. The materials usually employed are grass 
and mud, with a lining of finer grasses; but I found a nest, the 
exterior of which was thickly covered with the white feathers of 
the Ryper, making it very conspicuous. The bird does noi sit 
very close, generally flying off when her particular tree is 
approached, and joining in the chorus of maledictions. © 

But it is not on account of the Fieldfares alone that such a 
colony is interesting—it is so also because many small birds are 
in the habit of breeding in its vicinity; in which they show their 
wisdom, for they would not easily find more watchful sentinels 
or pluckier champions. This applies especially to the Brambling, 
and I do not think I visited a colony without seeing or hearing 
one or a pair of those handsome birds near at hand. ‘The chief 
persecutors of the Fieldfares are the Hooded Crows, who, in spite 
of the attempts of the parent birds to scare them away, contrive 
to carry off a large proportion of the unfledged young. In one 


' 
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case I knew of nests both of the Hooded Crow and the Hobby in 
trees close to a colony of Fieldfares, and it was interesting to 
watch the Hawks aiding the smaller birds to drive away the 
Crows. I found eggs of the Fieldfare in an advanced stage of 
incubation on May 19th, young just. hatched on the 22nd, and on 
the 8rd of June I caught a young one which had just left the 
nest. 

The Redwing is fond of building its nest on the outskirts of a 


Fieldfare colony, generally near, if not on the ground, and 


with more attempt at concealment. It is altogether a much less 
obtrusive bird, unless its nest is interfered with, when it becomes 
very bold, making swoops at the invader, and snapping its beak 
the while. The song is sweet, though somewhat plaintive. The 
nest is formed of sticks, mud, and grass, the lining being of the 
last-named. I found eggs on the 22nd of May. 

The Wheatear (Sazxicola wnanthe) was plentiful; the Whinchat 
(Pratincola rubetra) less so; while I observed the Redstart (Ruti- 
cilla phenicurus) and Redbreast (Erythacus rubecula) only in the 
woods, and not near human habitations. 

Of the Warblers the Willow Wren (Phylloscopus trochilus) was 
ubiquitous as high as the tree-growth extends. The Blackcap 
(Sylvia atricapilla) and Garden Warbler (S. hortensis) were about 
equally distributed. The Whitethroat (S. cinerea) I only observed 
once, and the Golden-crested Wren (Regulus cristatus) did not 
occur very commonly. 

The Hedge Accentor (Accentor modularis) was met with oc- 
casionally, but seemed more retiring than in this country. 

The Lepper (Cinclus aquaticus) might be seen by every stream. 

The family of Parid# was well represented by the Great, Blue, 
Coal, Marsh, and Long-tailed Tits (Parus maior, P. ceruleus, P. 
ater, P. palustris, and Acredula caudata), but I did not meet with 
the Crested Tit (P. cristatus). None of these species, however, 
appeared particularly abundant, the commonest being perhaps 
the Marsh and Long-tailed Tits—the latter with very white 
heads. A nest I found of this species was curious from the fact 
of its having two holes, one at the top and the other just below it. 


The Wren (Troglodytes parvulus) and Tree Creeper (Certhia 


_ familiaris) were both fairly common. 
The White Wagtail (Motacilla alba) was the only one of its 
family I saw, and was most abundant, nesting among the loose 
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stone-work of the farm-buildings and seters. One nest I found 
under a stump in the bank of a ditch by the side of a road, 
apparently the entrance to an old mouse-hole. Incubation had 
commenced on May 27th. 

The Tree Pipit (Anthus trivialis) was abundant, more so per- 
haps than the Meadow Pipit (A. pratensis). 

One of the commonest birds was the Pied Flycatcher (Musci- 
capa atricapilla). Near dwellings and in the woods its song, such 
as it is, was to be heard day and night from the middle of May 
to the end of June; for this confiding and energetic little bird 
seems to do with very little sleep during the lovely Norwegian 
summer nights. On May 20th a nest was in the course of 
building, and I found eggs on the 30th. A favourite site is in 
the rotten stump of a birch, which has been broken off some six 
or seven feet from the ground, and is devoid of bark. Here the — 
birds apparently excavate a hole for themselves, as the entrances 
~ were for the most part newly made, and chips were lying on the 
ground. It was remarkable in how many places a hole had been 
commenced, and then for some reason forsaken, perhaps because 
the bird had struck wood that was too hard. I have seen a stump 
with four such beginnings besides the actual nest-hole. It is, 
however, as often found building in old holes, and sometimes in 
extraordinary positions. One pair built in a stack of firewood in 
a shed, the only entrance to which was through a chink above 
the door, and it was curious to see the bird literally squeeze itself 
through this crack. Unfortunately the nest was disturbed, or it 
would have been interesting to see how the young were brought 
out. During the time of incubation the male sits on the roof, 
or tree-top, and practises its rather monotonous song, occasionally 
’ making a descent upon some insect on the ground. The female 
sits very close, and may often be removed from the nest with 
the hand. | | 

The Spotted Flycatcher (M. grisola) is by no means s0 
common. 

I observed a Swallow (Hirwndo rustica) first on May 25th, 
and Martins (Chelidon urbica) on the 27th. 

Of the Finches, the commonest was the Brambling (Fringilla 
montifringilla). As I have said, there was hardly a colony of 
Fieldfares but had a pair of these birds as neighbours, though 
I never found the Finches breeding in company; in fact, I 
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never saw more than one pair at atime. Its harsh long-drawn 
note, something like that of the Greenfinch, which is so often 
repeated, is in strange contrast to the lively Canary-like chirp of 
alarm when the nest is approached. The former is uttered by 
the male when feeding or passing from tree to tree, but he has 
also a song consisting of a few clear-whistled and somewhat sad 
notes. The nest much resembles that of the Chaffinch, but is 
larger. Moss, wool, lichen, grass, and fine shreds of bark are 
all employed, while the lining consists of feathers, hair, and 
down. I found it usually placed close to the trunk of a small 
birch. Eggs were hard-set on May 27th, and in another case 
the young had left the nest on June 12th. 

The Chaffinch (Ff. celebs) was far less common than its con- 
gener, though not rare. The Siskin (Chrysomitris spinus) and 
Mealy Redpoll (A. linaria) were less often to be met with. A 
nest of the latter, which in the afternoon of May 22nd was only 
half-built, was beautifully lined with feathers of the Ryper (how 
these small birds must bless the Ryper!) and contained five 
eggs on the 27th. The Twite (A. flavirostris) was abundant on 
all the fells. The House Sparrow (P. domesticus), in small 
numbers, frequented most of the villages. 

The Yellow Bunting (Emberiza citrinella) occurred commonly, 
and the Reed Bunting (EZ. scheniclus) in suitable localities. 

The Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) was not often seen. 

Owing to its seldom being molested the Magpie (Pica rustica) 
is astonishingly bold, when compared with the shy and wary 
British bird. It breeds by preference near to dwellings, and 
frequently places its nest under the gable, or any other part of the 
roof where it can find support for the bulky structure. 

The only other member of the Corvide was that most ruth- 
less of robbers, the Hooded Crow oe cornix), which was 
abundant. 

Only in one instance did I pen: a Swift (Cypselus apus). 
The Wryneck (Jyna torquilla) was fairly often heard and seen. 

I was disappointed in only meeting with the Green Wood- 
pecker (Gecinus viridis), as in former years, though later in the 
season I had seen both the Great and Lesser Spotted birds. 

The earliest date on which I heard the Cuckoo (Cuculus 
canorus) was May 27th, after which it was to be heard night 
and day in wood and on fell. As in this country, so among 
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Norwegian peasants it is a popular belief that the Cuckoo turns 
into a Hawk in the autumn. 

I met with none of the Owls, but found the breast-feathers of 
the Eagle Owl (Bubo ignavus) upon some juniper bushes on one 
of the mountains. 

The Hobby (Falco subbuteo) and the Kestrel (F. ia 
I found breeding, and these were the only two species of the 
Hawk tribe I observed. 

On my arrival (May 18th) I was shown a Goldeneye (Clangula 
glaucion), which had been shot the day before on the lake near 
the hotel; and for several days after I observed three birds of 
this species on the water, after which they disappeared. 

On June 7th, during a walk over the mountains, I came to a 
tarn some 3000 ft. above sea-level, on which were a pair of 
Long-tailed Ducks (Harelda glacialis), and five Scaups (Fuligula 
marila), with their mates. As the water was only just clear of 
ice, these probably had only lately arrived. There was a small 
island in the tarn, which was evidently their breeding-place. 

The same day I watched a pair of Fjeld-ryper or Ptarmigan 
(Lagopus mutus) upon the snow. In the higher parts of the 
valleys the Li-ryper or Willow Grouse (ZL. lagopus) was abundant. 
Young of this species were hatching on June16th. I occasionally 
saw and heard tho Black Grouse (Tetrao tetriz). 

Of the Waders, the Woodcock (Scolopax rusticula), . Doshiboia 
Sandpiper (Tringa hypoleucus), Redshank (Totanus calidris), 
and the Curlew (Numenius arquata) were the only representatives 
seen. 

A pair of Common Gulls (Larus a were breeding on the 
island in the tarn with the ducks. | 

Two Black-throated Divers (Colymbus arcticus) came regularly 
every evening to the Opheim lake to feed, but I could not dis- 
cover whence they came, nor whither they went. 


I only saw one live Lemming, but as 1894 was a ‘‘ Lemming 
year,” skins of this little animal were lying everywhere. Last 
winter, I was told, Hares were very plentiful. I saw several 
which were changing their winter for their summer coats. 
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ON THE HABITS OF THE KEA, OR MOUNTAIN 
PARROT OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By Taytor Wuirtes.* 


I nave been prompted to write this paper on receipt of a 
letter from Dr. Alfred R. Wallace, F.R.S., who still holds to 
the old-time stories given of this bird long ago, and follows the 
lead of those who had but a second-hand knowledge of this 
bird, and so falls into errors, such as its leaving the berries of 
the forest-trees and taking to picking the kidney-fat out of live 
sheep running on the mountain-side, and being gradually trained 
thereto by commencing to sample the carcases of sheep hanging 
on the gallows or slaughter-place of the sheep-farmer. I am 
merely quoting from memory, and so am liable to vary the exact 
words. But I remember being astonished on reading of the 
Kea living in the forest, for I never even during the severest 
winters saw it perched on a tree, and, further, the small patches 
of trees in the alpine valleys are all of one kind, a species of 
Fagus, which were called by the settlers black-birch. The fruit 
or “beech mast” of these trees is very minute and rare, and of 
little, if any, service to the birds of other species. 

I have during hard winters tamed the Kaka (Nestor meri- 
dionalis), which in a starved condition might settle on the house, 
when I would approach with a piece of raw meat on the point 
of along stick, like a fishing-rod, but never a Kea, Nestor notabilis ; 
and the only birds I remember picking at the carcases of sheep on 
the gallows were flocks of the newly-arrived bird, the small White- 
eye, Zosterops, which came to New Zealand about the year 1860, 
as well as I can fix the date. 

The berries on the ranges, or mountain-side, were few and of 
— little food-value, the chief in point of size being the snowberry, 
but it was seldom seen. My opinion is that the Kea lived 
mainly on the lichen growing on the rocks, and on grubs when 
obtainable. The lichen would, in places where the rocks were 
steep, be free from a covering of snow when all else was snowed 
up to a depth of three feet or more. __ 

The Kea always lived high up the mountains a long distance 


_* From the ‘Transactions’ of the New Zealand Institute, vol. xxvii., 
pp. 278—280, May, 1895. See Potts, ‘ Zoologist,’ 1881, pp. 290—301. 
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above the forest-line, for you must understand that on a 
mountain-side each variety of tree has its limit of elevation. 
The mixed bush grows on the plain; and a short distance above, 
where these trees, as rimu, white-pine, black-pine, &c., are at 
their highest, and cease to grow, come the different kinds of 
Fagus, of which the so-called biack-birch attains the highest 
elevation. On glancing along the alpine hills, such as, for 
instance, those on either shore of Lake Wakatipu, you will see 
with surprise that the dark-green of the trees reaches so far up 
the mountain-side, and is then cut off level and clean as far as 
the eyesight can extend into the far distance. Above this level 
line of dark forest comes the brown straw-colour of the mountain 
grass, which in turn gives way to the slate-grey or yellow-grey of 
the rocky summits and their débris of broken stones. , 
On this same forest limit grows also the tall bracken fern, so 
the dark-green of the forest would be at places for a considerable 
extent varied by the brighter green of the fern. But both forest 
and fern attained the same elevations, and so the long line of 
green was only changed in shade of colour, and did not encroach 
upon the area of the yellow grasses.* The Kea lived above this 
forest limit, and was mostly seen moving about the rocks and 
boulders on the ridge of the mountain-tops. The name “ Kea” 
would seem to be an imitation of a frequent call of this bird. 
But it also makes a number of other sounds. About the first I 
can remember of this bird was at a time when I resided near the 
head-waters of the Oreti or New River. One hot day—it 
probably was in the summer-time—when walking across the 
valley between the mountains, my attention was attracted by a 
remarkable sound or series of cries. These I mistook for the 
noise of several small puppies of the Wild Dog, crying from 
hunger in the nest. I at once set to work to climb up the steep 
mountain-side to capture these creatures; but the result was not 
as was expected, but a dull-green-coloured bird was found seated 
on a projecting piece of rock. These birds are coloured green, 
shaded with black, and have bright orange-red feathers of small 
size on the under side of their wings. They are about the size | 
of a Kaka, rather narrower across the back, and have the hooked 
point of the upper mandible somewhat longer. Their feet are of 


* This description is of scenery viewed some thirty years ago. 
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the true parrot form, or, as a sailor would say, have the toes 
placed ‘fore and aft.” 

On first becoming acquainted with man they oeed little 
sign of fear. In fact, I have, when on the mountain-top, 
remained standing perfectly still, with Keas hopping round me, 
but would have ultimately to drive them away, for one would 
come to inspect the brass eyelets in my boots, and try to pick 
them out, when, seeing that the boot-laces would quickly be cut 
through, I would require to stop this performance. One day a 
shepherd brought home a live Kea which he caught by placing 
his open hand on the ground when he was lying down; this bird 
calmly stepped on to his hand, and was captured. On bringing 
the bird home he placed it in a room in a stone building to await 
my coming. The result was that the small wooden bars of the 
window were cut away by its powerful beak down level with the 
panes of glass. A ring and small chain were afterwards fastened 
to its leg, and it was tethered on the lawn, having a small box 
placed near as a shelter. Here it lived several years, but one 
day was missing, taking the chain with it. The shelter-box was 
soon a sight to see, for the bird drilled large round holes through 
it in several places, and his great delight appeared to be in carpentry 
work. He was fed on scraps of bread and meat, and would amuse 
himself by throwing his drinking-vessel away, regardless of after 
consequences. Under the name of Sancho he was regarded as a 
member of our family party, but never gave any sign of newly- 
acquired habits under domestication, or showed signs of affection — 
to those who cared for him. 

About the year 1861 we first took sheep into this country, 
previously having stocked with cattle. The sheep increased and 
multiplied, and did remarkably well, notwithstanding the heavy 
snowfalls on the higher lands. After a number of years, when 
sheep were mustered in from the back ranges, it was noticed that 
several would die in the yards during the night, for they would 
require to be kept in for; drafting on the following day. These 
dead sheep would be mostly sheep which had missed a shearing, 
and were double-fleeced, having very long wool. On taking the 
skin from these sheep a small hole, not previously seen, would 
be found over the shoulder-blades, or in the small of the back, 
over the kidneys. We were quite incapable of understanding 
the cause of these wounds, but considered that these sheep would 
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not have died from the wound if it had not been for the 
heating they received from the drive of the muster. One day 
my brother John came home and said that he now knew what 
caused the holes in the back of the sheep; it was done by the 
Kea. This surprised me greatly, but I soon afterwards had 
evidence of the fact myself, for when some of these birds had 
once found out that the blood of the sheep was good for food, 
others were soon initiated into the performance. It was seen 
that the sheep (merinoes) with the longest wool were those which 
chiefly suffered, from which I concluded that the length of wool 
gave the bird better facilities for holding on with his feet during 
the time occupied in drilling. 2 hole into the unfortunate sheep, 
which would at first run madly about with the bird fixed to its 
back. Those sheep which were penned in by a recent fall of 
snow would be an easy prey. 

A person living in this district brought some fifteen hundred 
crossbred cheviot and merino, and wintered them on these hills, 
but the extra length of wool on these sheep caused them to be 
specially attacked by the Kea, and on mustering in the spring 
very few of this flock were found alive. Mr. W. M. Hodgkins, 
of Dunedin, obtained for me two brace of old-fashioned horse- 
pistols, which we would take with us when shepherding, loading 
with shot, and so peppering the Keas; for to carry a gun was a 
heavy load when climbing about. The birds soon found out that 
we were enemies, and, in place of a friendly interview, were 
mostly seen flying about, screaming, far away on the opposite 
range. It became quite a rare thing to get within shooting- 
distance of these treacherous birds, and all our friendly interest 
in them was turned to murderous thoughts. I do not think they 
went specially for the kidney-fat of the sheep, or had any 
particular choice, but that that point was chiefly selected owing 
to the bird having a better hold when in that position. They 
would nest in the crevices of the rocks, but I never was able to 
take either eggs or young birds, the fissures being too deep and 
narrow to admit of approach. 

Dr. Wallace asks me, Did the Kea mistake the live sheep for 
the vegetable sheep—a peculiar growth of lichen? I would say 
not, for I have never to my knowledge seen a vegetable sheep, or 
mistaken such for a living one, as the story goes. Therefore my 
particular Keas were not likely to see this vegetable substance 
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either; and I never knew the bird to be seen feeding on a dead 
sheep. The sheep always died after the repast, and were then 
left to the Wekas (Ocydromus australis) and Buzzard Hawks, who 
would finish the work of destruction. 

About the time at which we found out that the Kea molested 
the sheep, we read in the papers that the shepherds on the 
Wanaka Station, some thirty or forty miles in a northerly direc- 
tion from our position, had also discovered the same fact, and 
this made the authorities of the Dunedin Museum very desirous 
to obtain a specimen of this bird. My brother John saved the 
skin of one and presented it to the Museum, and this was the 
first specimen seen there. I can suggest no reason for the Kea 
acquiring this new habit other than that the sheep, in winter- 
time, which were snowed in on the shady side of the range, would 
have a coating of snow or frost, and sometimes had long icicles 
hanging to their wool, so much so that the discoloured snow- 
tracks of the sheep would be more readily seen by the shepherd 
than the sheep themselves, and from this disguisement of the 
sheep they might be more readily enquired into by the Kea, who 
might mistake the frozen wool for a snow-covered piece of rock; — 
but on the other hand, the bird did not attempt to pluck the wool 
from the whole length of the sheep’s back, as if in search of 
buried insects, but confined its operations to the one small area, 
either behind the shoulders, or over the kidneys. Nor did the 
bird specially desire kidney-fat, which it seldom reached. It was 
the position and hold of the bird which determined the point of 
attack, for probably if the bird had seated itself on the head or rump 
of the animal it would have been successfully driven away. A 
sheep would have great difficulty to turn its head or neck suffi- 
ciently backward to dislodge anything seated on its back imme- 
diately behind the shoulders. I would say that blood rather 
than flesh was what the bird desired, for, as said previously, no 
carcase was ever eaten, though the birds might be flying round 
in scores. The dead bodies, if touched at all, were eaten by the 
Weka, the Hawk, and the Rat. I have known the Rat to nibble 
the tender hoofs from the living new-born lamb; after a time, 
if the lamb survived, the hoof would grow down as would a 
person’s finger-nail, and so the damage would be rectified. My 
knowledge of the Kea has no reference to its habits at the 
present time, for I have for twenty years lived in a district where 
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they are not to be found. As my excuse for writing this I 
append a copy of that portion of Dr. Wallace’s letter which . 


induced me to think it desirable that the habits of the Kea 
should be remarked upon :— 


Parkstone, Dorset, 3rd January, 1894. 

Dear Sir,—I received from a friend of yours a number of the ‘ Journal 
of Science,’ containing among other things some remarks on the habits of 
the Kea. As the writer says that I have given “‘ what is generally believed 
to be a correct description of the bird’s habits, &.,” it will be time enough 
to change it when other New Zealand authorities accept Mr. Huddleston’s 
account. I see in another article it is stated that the habit of tearing open 
the vegetable sheep for insects led to the Kea’s tearing open first dead 
Sheep and then living ones. . . .—Yours very faithfully, Avrrep R. 
Wattace.—Taylor White, Esq. 


To this I reply that Mr. Huddleston’s article on the Kea is 
the best I have seen on the subject, and, so far as my own 
experience goes, is reliable, and for this reason I specially 
obtained. that number of the ‘Journal of Science’ which con- 
tained Mr. Huddleston’s paper, and forwarded it to Dr. Wallace ; 
hence his letter to me thercon. 

It must be remembered that this bird, having for its habitat 
the tops of alpine ranges, is seen by few other than shepherds 


_ and owners of sheep who are hardy enough to head the sheep- 


mustering parties, and whose business it is to search the rocky 
mountain-tops in summer for sheep requiring to be shorn or 
docked, and in winter, about the end of June, to collect, extricate, 
and drive downward sheep from the then heavily snow-clad 
summits. An account of this latter dangerous work I gave in a 
back volume of ‘ Transactions.’ Such are the men who can give 


the life-history of the Kea, and of these I claim to have been 


one. But such doings are now a matter of retrospection. 

Since writing the above I have been able to place my hand 
on Mr. F. F. C. Huddleston’s paper. The passage in ‘‘ Dar- 
winism ” to which he takes exception is the following :—*“ It [the 
Kea] belongs to the family of Brush-tongued Parrots, and 
naturally feeds on the honey of flowers, and the insects which 
frequent them, together with such fruits or berries as are found 
in the region. Till quite recently this composed its whole diet, 
but since the country it inhabits has been occupied by Europeans, 
it has developed a taste for a carnivorous diet, with alarming 
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results. It began by picking the sheepskins hung out to dry, or 
the meat in the process of being cured. About 1868 it was first 
observed to attack living sheep, which had frequently been found 
with raw and bleeding wounds on their backs. Since then it is 
stated that the bird actually burrows into the living sheep, 
eating its way down to the kidneys, which form its special 
delicacy.” 

Mr. Huddleston says :— 

“The reason, I believe, that the bird has been charged with 
eating the kidney of the sheep it attacks is that the loin or rump 
of the sheep is the broadest part whereon it can get an easy 
grip. As the sheep feels its assailant it runs away, with the bird 
holding on and naturally having its beak over the kidneys, where 
it sets to work.... I have found large numbers of sheep with 
only a very small hole in the back, about the size of a crown, 
which being examined showed a cavity beneath as large as a 
man’s hand, in which the backbone and ribs were perfectly bare. 
Others I found with holes in the side through which the intes- 


tines had been drawn, the sheep being still alive, and in some 


instances the wound had healed and apparently formed a false 
anus.” An instance of a wound healing as described I have 
witnessed myself—an opening in the flank.—-T. W. 

‘Besides grubs, as the Weta (Deinacrida) and the Cicada, 
they feed on the berries of various alpine shrubs and trees 
[? T. W.], such as the snowberry (Gaultheria), Coprosma, Panaxz, 


and the little black seed in a white skin of the Phyllocladus 


alpinus ; the Pittosporum, with its hard seed in a glutinous mass 
_ like birdlime; and the red berry of the Podocarpus; also, in 
winter, on the roots of the various herbaceous alpine plants—Aci- 
phylla squarrosa and colensoi, Ranunculus lyallii, Celmisias, &c. 
‘About Mount Cook they breed very early in the year, as I have 
found their nests in August, when snow was on the ground. The 
first time that I saw nests at that time of the year was when I 
Was shooting, at an altitude of 3000 ft. I shot a bird that was 
Sitting on a rock. After it fell another appeared on the rock, and 
from the same place I shot twenty-two. I went to pick up the 
_ dead birds, and then found that they had, in the first place, all 
come out of a hole under the rock. On looking into the hole I 
Saw something moving, which eventually turned out to be young 


birds. They were out of reach, but after some trouble I managed 
2A2 
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to noose one, and found that it was in its nesting plumage of 
slate-coloured down, with very yellow beak and legs. There were 
others in different stages of growth, also eggs. I have since 
found other nests, and have noticed that after a time the old birds | 
leave the half-grown ones to hatch out the late eggs, all the com- 
munity doing their share of feeding the young. The same habit 
I have noticed in the native Parrakeet. The Kea’s egg is white, 
and about the size of a Pigeon’s, but rounder, and with a rough 
shell (cf. Zool. 1883, p. 376]. The young birds do not come out 
of the nest until fully fledged and able to fly. The young birds 
are so tame that if a person comes across a flock of them and keeps 
perfectly still they will walk up to him and pull his clothes. 

‘“‘T am unable to give a correct estimate of the number killed 
in the Mount Cook and Lake Wakatipu districts. The slaughter 
of them at times has been very great. At Lake Wanaka, in four 
years, I myself killed over three thousand, and I know of several 
up-country stations where one to two hundred were killed yearly. 
To reduce their numbers the County Councils used to give from 
ls. to 2s. per beak, and the Government then gave the Councils 
a subsidy of pound for pound. This has now been discontinued, 
and so gives a chance of increase.” * | 

As quoted above, Mr. Huddleston speaks of the Kea eating the 
berries of various alpine shrubs and trees, amoug others Panax 
and Pittosporum ; these are only the taller undergrowth of the 
forest, or at times a few may be found in a warm gully alongside 
a small creek. They are all tall shrubs, and I have never seen 
them growing at the elevation frequented by the Kea, but I have 
no knowledge of the vegetation about Mount Cook. Podocarpus 
is the generic name of several forest-trees, as the black pine and 
totara, and these grow in what are termed the mixed bushes of 
the lowlands. I once found on the mountain side, growing 
among and covering a large area of large angular fragments of 
broken rocks, a peculiar prostrate shrub, and, after some search, 
found the seed or berry of this carpet-like growth. My sister 
made a coloured sketch of the small branch which I brought 
home. This 1 sent to Dr. Black, of Dunedin. He replied that 
he did not recognise it, and had handed the drawing to the care 
of the local museum. At that time I had never seen the totara 


* *New Zealand Journal of Science,’ September, 1891. 
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tree of the forest (Podocarpus totara), but, on seeing a twig and 
fruit of this tree, I at once saw that my prostrate shrub was a 
variety of the totara. I hardly think Mr. Huddleston alludes to 
this variety of Podocarpus, and should be surprised to hear that 
the Kea really has access to the fruit of any of the forest Podo- 
carp. 

In this same journal Mr. F. R. Chapman, in describing a 
botanical expedition which he made to a valley of the Upper 


Waimakariri, Canterbury, says :—‘‘ A very interesting Raoulia, 


or vegetable sheep, was very plentiful on steep rocky places, but 
I believe a finer species is found on Mount Torlesse. .. . It is 
said that the Keas tear them up with their powerful beaks, and 
that these birds learnt to eat mutton through mistaking dead 
sheep for masses of Raoulia.” 

Mr. Huddleston has, to my thinking made a hasty guess as 
to Keas’ bill-of-fare including! Coprosma, Panaz, Pittosporum, 
and Podocarpus. Also, I would ask, how could the bird feed in 
winter on the roots of Aciphylla, Ranunculus, or Celmisia, which 
would then be covered with a deep winding-sheet of snow 3 ft. to 
10 ft. in thickness ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“MAMMALIA. 


Marten in Cumberland.—I have recently received a specimen of the 
Marten, which was trapped near Derwent Water on Dec. 23rd last. The 
animal is a male, and weighed 2} lbs. The orange- white patch on the 
throat and breast is very conspicuous, and well set off by the dark colour 
of the rest of the body.—E. W. H. Brace (Cheadle, Staffordshire). 

[During a recent visit to Christchurch, Hants, we noticed in the 


admirable collection of Mr. Hart two mounted specimens of the Pine 


Marten, both of which were obtained in Cumberland, one a male taken at 
Wallae Crag on Nov. 28th, 1891; the other a female taken near Keswick 
so lately as Feb. 16th, 1895.—Ep.] 


Marten in Co. Waterford.—Irish naturalists have to thank the Editor 
for his article on ‘‘ The Marten in Irelund” (Zool. 1894, p. 100). From 
this source of information it would appear that Martes sylvatica has not 
been noticed in the Co. Waterford for about forty-five years. Six specimens, 
according to Mr. Ussher, were taken about the year 1850 in different parts 
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of the county. I have now to record the capture in June last of two 
specimens, male and female. The female was taken on the 6th June, the 
male on the 7th. I am indebted to Mr. James Gordon, head gamekeeper of 
the Marquis of Waterford, for the following information. They were taken 
in rabbit-traps which were set in a large burrow. ‘The female measured 
27} inches in length, and was much more slender in appearance than the 
male. On examination she was found to be suckling young. The male 
was caught in the same burrow: length 30} inches, very much stouter 
than the female. Mr. Gordon is inclined to think that the young were in 
the burrow. He has skinned both specimens, and mounted them very 
fairly. He says they were quite free from any disagreeable smell. The 
spots on the chest of both are yellow.. One curious thing I noticed about 
these spots in both specimens was that on the right side the line is very — 
irregular. I suppose this is only a peculiarity of these particular specimens. 
W. Fiemyne (Coolfin, Portlaw, Co. Waterford). 


Albino Weasels.—As the white form of this little animal appears to 
be somewhat rare, I may state that, besides the one already recorded by me 
(Zool. 1889, p. 449), I have had the pleasure of inspecting two others, one 
caught in a trap in January last, and another killed on the 3rd or 4th of 
July last. The January specimen was a male weighing 53 0z. and measuring 
104 in. in length, of which the tail was 2} in.; its body was of considerable 
bulk, which may be inferred from the above weight when compared with the 
measurements. The specimen taken in July weighed only 2 oz. and was 
only 9 inches long including the tail, which was 2 in. This was a female, 
and in appearance the sleekest little creature I ever saw, for its snake-like 
body was hardly thicker than one’s finger, and the tiny limbs seemed the 
perfection of symmetry and form, indicating extreme activity when alive, to 
which its needle-like teeth must have been a useful adjunct. There wasa 
peculiarity about the tail, caused I suppose by some accident: the middle 
portion for about half-an-iuch in length was almost bare of hair, but the tip 
ended in quite a tuft, which looked rather curious. Both specimens were 
pure white, with pink eyes; the ears, nose, lips, and toes pale flesh-colour. 
The three specimens I have seen were a)l taken within a radius of ten miles, 
but not very near each other. With regard to the colour of the ordinary 
Weasel, I have sometimes seen specimens in which the white under parts 
were much dappled with the colour of the back, but in more than twenty years’ 
experience I do not recollect ever seeing one with any indication of a black 
tip to the tail—G. B. Corsrn (Ringwood). 


Bank Vole in Anglesea.—In the second week of July I trapped an 
adult female of this species in a roadside hedge at Cemmaes, on the 
north coast of Anglesea. The animal lacked the rich chestnut fur which 
characterises the Bank Voles here in Cheshire, and in the colour of its upper 
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parts closely resembled a common Short-tailed Field Vole. The length of 
its tail, its prominent ears, white under parts, and above all the characters 
of its grinding teeth, were, however, sufficient to cotantien its identity.— 
(Romiley). 

[The Bank Vole being absent from Ireland, it is extremely interesting 
to have thus established the precise limit of its range westward.—Eb. } 


BIRDS. 


The Imitative Faculty in Birds. — Last November a live Tree 


Sparrow, Passer montanus, was brought to me which had been taken in 
one of the “ clap-nets’’ so lamentably common and so destructive in this 
locality during the winter. It has been kept in a cage in proximity to a 


hybrid Canary and Goldfinch, and since April (up to which time it appeared — 
to be vocally silent) I have often remarked the accuracy with which it © 


reproduces the notes—and, more rarely, a longer or shorter fragment of 


the song—of its companion. Its own song possesses qualities distinctly 


pleasing but scarcely comparable to the brilliant effervescence it counterfeits 
in the more gifted hybrid. Latterly the imitations have been more varied 
_ and skilful than were the first attempts; and this is certainly a note- 
worthy feature, indicating as it does that the mimical faculty is capable 
of considerable development. Montagu mentioned (Orn. Dict. 1802, art. 
“ Song of Birds”)—and, indeed, Aristotle speculated in effect on the same 
subject long before—that birds when confined learn the songs of those they 
most frequently hear; but, as is now well known, many species in the 
reverse condition are given to mimicking their fellows. As an instance of 
the latter case I may mention that my father, Mr. E. P. P. Butterfield, has 
recorded (Zool. 1877, p. 884) bis having heard a Whinchat, a bird of no 
extensive vocal capability, imitate “in quick succession the song of the 
Wren, Song Thrush, Chaffinch, Corn Bunting, Tree Pipit, Greentinch, and 


Starling.” Similar instances will occur to all who have any experience of 


field ornithology—it is notorious that the faculty obtains amongst members 
of the genus Acrocephalus. I cannot wholly agree with the writer of an 
. Ingenious theory in ‘The Zoologist’ (1890, p. 288 et seg.) who supposes 
birds’ songs to have originated in the imitation of constantly recurring 
sounds connected with their food or surroundings. If the song of a species 
varies dialectically in different areas of its geographical range—and that 
such is the case would appear to be well established—there can be no 
reason biologically why the different “ dialects” may not ultimately depart 
a8. variantly from what may be considered the typical specific song as do 
the songs of allied species. In our present state of knowledge it behoves 
us to hazard a conjecture regarding the origin of song with the utmost 
caution. For myself I incline to think that Mr. Darwin was right in 
giving prominence to sexual selection as accounting both for the origin 
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and development of song, although perhaps the influence of the emotions 
(as of joy, hostility, &c.) has in no small degree contributed to the develop- 
ment. Many writers regard song as the expression of “ superabundant 
nervous energy” (in the words of a distinguished naturalist), but it cannot, 
I think, be maintained that the most active birds are the greatest songsters, 
The subject in all its phases is worthy of the attention of zovlogists,— 
W. C. J. Ruskin Burrerriecp (Stanhope Place, St. Leonards-on-Sea). 


Date of Arrival in England of the Marsh Warbler.—The following 
dates may throw some light on this point, about which our text-books are 
somewhat vague :— 

June 5, 1892. Full song; no sign of nest. (Oxfordshire, W. W. F.) 

June 20, 1893. Full song; nest well advanced. Egg, 25th. (Oxford- 

shire, W. W. F.) 

June 19, 1894. Nest with two eggs. (Near Bristol, H. C. Playne.) 

June 16,1894. Full song; nest not discovered. (Oxfordshire, W. W. F.) 

June 6, 1895. Fullsong; no sign of nest or female. (Bristol, H.C. P.) 

June 11, 1895. Song; no sign of nest. (Oxfordshire, W. W. F. ) 
These dates accord fairly well with those which I can find given exactly 
in former volumes of ‘The Zoologist.’ Thus in Zool. 1877, p. 334, we 
have eggs on June 22; 1882, p. 306, eggs June 30; 1883, p. 295, eggs 
June 7; 1889, p. 451, eggs June 5. Hence it would seem that this species 
must reach us about the middle of May; but, so far as my experience goes, 
it does not arrive at its usual breeding ground much before June. In fact, 
I have never yet succeeded in detecting its song earlier thau June 5th, and 
then it did not remain long in the spot where I first heard it. It is said by 
Prof. Giglioli to arrive in Italy in April; and Herr Gitke tells us that it 
appears in Heligoland about the beginning of May. But when I was in 
Switzerland, at the end of April last, it was not in its accustomed haunts; 
and the reason was obvious—the plants in which it loves to breed were not 
yet grown up. It is apparently a species which is very particular about 
the kind of covert which it affects for breeding purposes, especially iu this 
country, where it has almost always been found in withy-beds; and, until 
this covert is ready for it, it will not make itself obvious to eye or ear. 
I think it probable that the date of its breeding will be found to vary from 
the beginning to the end of June, according to the state of the undergrowth 
in withy-beds in different seasons; but in all probability the birds—i. e. the 
males—arrive pretty regularly in May.—W. Warps Fow er (Oxford). 


Nesting of the Marsh Warbler near Bath.—It may be of interest to 
note that on June 20th last I had the good fortune to discover a nest of the 
Marsh Warbler, Acrocephalus palustris, in an osier-bed near Bath. Mr. 
Hall and Mr. Playue, of Clifton College, both of whom are well acquainted 
with the species, immediately identified the nest as that of the Marsh 
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Warbler. The nest, which contained four typical eggs, was situated within 
a few yards of the spot where Mr. Playne found a nest of the Marsh 
Warbler last year (cf. Zool. 1894, p. 304); it was about 18 inches from the 
ground, and very similar to last year's nest, except that it was suspended 
entirely from the stalks of meadowsweet, without the help of osier-stems. 
We were not so fortunate in observing the bird this year as we were last, 
when on two occasions we heard the male give an admirable display of his 
mimicking powers: but, apart from that, there are certain passages in his 
song which at once distinguish him from the Reed Warbler, the species 
which he most closely resembles. I visited the nest again on June 29th, 
expecting to find the young hatched, but found instead that the nest had 
been ruthlessly destroyed ; the birds, however, were still in the neighbourhood, 
so it is to be hoped that they will build a second nest, which will escape 
detection in the thick meadowsweet.—A. R. (King’s College, 
Cambridge). 


Grasshopper Warbler in North Wales.—F'rom the notes contributed 
by Messrs. Rawling and Salter on the birds of Wales, it appears that the 
Grasshopper Warbler is a somewhat local species in the principality, and 
it may be worth while to record its occurrence iu Carmarthenshire and 
Anglesea. In the former county Mr. 'T. A. Coward and I heard a bird 
“reeling ’’ on a hillside covered with brushwood between Pwllheli and 
Abersoch, in June, 1887, and again in May, 1888 and 1898. In May, 1895, 
I heard a bird of this species in this spot, and a second in a snipe marsh 
about a mile west of Abersoch village. In Anglesea Mr. E. W. H. Blagg 
and I watched a female Grasshopper Warbler sneaking through the grass 
on some waste land near Ty-croes station, in June, 1891. In July of the 
present year I heard others “reeling” in three different places in the 
neighbourhood of Cemmaes and Llanfechell, on the north coast of the 
island.— CHARLES OLDHAM (Romiley). 


Cuckoo’s Eggs in Whitethroat’s Nest.—Although few cases of eggs 
of the Cuckoo found in this country in nests of the Common Whitethroat 
have been recorded, there can be no doubt that this species is very frequently 
imposed upon by the Cuckoo. It is obvious that few birds are mcre likely 
to suffer from the parasitism of the Cuckoo than the Whitethroat; and the 
remarkable book on that bird recently published by Dr. Rey, of Leipzig, proves 
conclusively that this is actually the case. Did Mr. Loat satisfy himself 
that the Whitethroat mentioned by him (p. 229) did not lay its normal 
number of eggs? Is there not the strong probability that the Cuckoo 
before depositing her egg in the uest cust out and broke two eggs of the 
clutch ?—J. B. DosBre (Pitt Street, Edinburgh). 

Apropos of the remarks on this subject (p. 229), I may state that on 
June 8rd last I was shown an egg of the Cuckoo which had been taken 
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from a Whitethroat’s nest a day or two previously. The lad who took it 
said there were two other eggs in the nest, and offered to show me where it 
was situated. I went to the spot, and found the Whitethroat’s nest in an 
ordinary situation, viz., about two feet from the ground in a tangle of 
nettles and bramble, and, strange to say, I saw a Cuckoo fly away from 
the bush as I approached it; the nest, however, on inspection contained no 
other Cuckoo's egg, but four eggs of the rightful owner. ‘The presence of 
a Cuckoo so near the nest in which an egg of this species had been 
deposited tends to confirm a previously formed opinion that the parent 
Cuckoo, although not incubating its own egg, revisits the spot where it has 
been laid. I have observed the same thing before in the case of a Cuckoo's 
egg dropped in the nest of a Black-headed Bunting, but in that case the 
egg remained in the nest.—G. B. Corsrn (Ringwood). 


Lesser Spotted Woodpecker in Captivity.— I have kepta female Lesser 
Spotted Woodpecker, Dendrocopus minor, in confinement for more than 
a year. It came into my possession, with a male, when they were nestlings 
only a few weeks old. Unfortunately the male died in-early winter, during 
my temporary absence in Italy. ‘The female has not been one whit less active 
since the loss of her companion. Her activity in wood-chipping is wonderful 
and very enterprising. Both sexes have the same call-note, “‘ kink, kink ” 
(rendered by Naumann as “ kiik”); but the male has, in addition, a sort of 
laughing cry, only uttered when he is excited, and even then but rarely. 
Having listened to these birds at all hours from dawn to twilight I am able 
to state positively that both male and female “churr.” They have, in fact, 
three different beats: one is a loud “ratatatat’’; the second is similar to 
the light tapping of the Nuthatch, Sitta casia; their third sound, generally 
called “churring,” is produced by a succession of very rapid blows on one 
particular piece of bark. Both sexes produce this sound. My male bird 
produced it when only a few months old. The solitary female reproduces it 
occasionally for her own amusement. I cannot say that the Lesser Spotted 
Woodpecker shows as much attachment to its owner as the Greater Spotted 
Woodpecker (which makes a very affectionate pet), but it is a dainty little 
bird and a lively companion. It undergoes an entire moult in spring.— — 
H. A. Macpurrson (Carlisle). 


The Lesser Tern at Dungeness and Pett. — Mr. Robert Warren's 
interesting account (p. 270) relative to the increase of the Lesser Tern 
in Co. Mayo, reminds me that this charming bird has appeared this 
_ year in slightly increased numbers at Dungeness. I have this from an 
observant resident whose acquaintance with the colony there extends over 
many years. Unfortunately I have been unable to realize a hope | enter- 
tained during the recent breeding season of visiting the spot before the young 
appeared, so as to reassure myself, and if possible gain an approximate idea 
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of the number of breeding birds. Last year I found the Common Tern 
greatly preponderating in numbers as usual. Westward, from the entrance 
to Rye Harbour to Winchelsea, is a fatiguing stretch (as is only too obvious 
when one labours thereon throughout a luckless winter day with a heavy 
' double-barrel) of shingly coast, which widens as Pett Level is approached 
and then abruptly terminates in a barrier of rising ground, which continues 
in crumbly cliffs onward to Hastings. These “ Levels” are yearly visited 
by a few pairs of the Common and Lesser Terns, but always in very 
precarious numbers. This year there has certainly not been an increase of 
the Lesser, as I noticed only two pairs breeding. I have not succeeded in 
verifying Mr. Gurney’s belief that the Arctic Tern breeds near St. Leonards 
(vide Borrer, * Birds of Sussex,’ p. 259). Indeed I have not seen a single 
Tern of any kind on the beach between this town and Bexhill, some three 
miles to the west, during the two years of my residence here.—W. C. . 

Ruskin ButrerFievp (St. Leonards-on-Sea). 


Dotterel at Scarborough.—On May 24th last I had brought to me 
for identification a handsome adult female Dotterel, Kndromias morinellus, 
which had been killed that morning at Weaverthorpe, about nine miles 
from Scarborough. It was in perfect plumage, and on dissection the ovaries 
proved to contain well-developed Bes —Wm. J. Crarxe (44, Huntriss 
Row, Scarborough). 

(The bird was probably on its way to its breeding haunts on one of the 
northern fells, and it is to be regretted that in the case of a species whose 
nesting haunts are now so restricted the bird should have been shot in 
defiance of the Wild Birds Protection Act.—Eb.| 


Polygamy in the Starling.— During the present summer I had under 
observation, in a hole in a large beech-tree in the middle of a wood, a nest 
of the Starling, which was owned by three birds. My attention was first 
drawn to them when building by seeing three birds in succession come out 
of the hole. I did not think much of the matter, supposing one to be a 
bird of another pair which had gone to the nesting-hole for the purpose of 
robbing some straw, &c.; but on passing the place the following day, and 
seeing the same thing happen, I determined to watch, and for that purpose 
climbed a neighbouring tree, and during a stay of a couple of hours had the 
satisfaction of seeing the three birds go into the hole with building materials 
several times. I had the nest under observation till the young had flown. 
I have never yet shot a nesting bird, holding that the non-observance of the 
old command laid down in Deut. xxii. 6 (mentioned by Prof. Newton as the 
most aucient gam e-law iu existence”) is a powerful factor in exterminating 
@ species, and I was, frcm the position of the hole, unable to secure the 
sitting bird for examination by means of a landing-net; but from what 
I saw I am inclined to think that two of the birds were cocks and the other 
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a hen, as the bird that I invariably put off the nest had—so far as I could 
make out with my glasses—the bill of not nearly so bright a colour as the 
other two, and the terminal spots appeared larger. I believe that this state 
of things, though by no means unknown, is at least of sufficient rarity to 
deserve a note thereon. —Ox.Lry GraBuHam (Flaxton, York). 


The Hawfinch in Hampshire.—It is quite possible that the Hawfinch 
has of late years (as observed p. 272) extended its range and increased in 
numbers amongst us, if indeed the increase in the number of observers has 
not something to do with it. My experience points to the fact that it 
is a bird of somewhat irregular occurrence, in some years being much more 
frequently seen than in others; not that I have ever known it to be “ very 
common” or “very rare,” in the general acceptation of the terms, at any 
season, usually occurring in the winter in the greatest numbers. Some 
years ago it bred in several parts of the New Forest, and I took the eggs 
and saw the young in all stages of growth; but since then I have been > 
unable to visit the locality, so cannot speak with certainty. Coming near 
the present date, however, I may state that during the severe weather of 
last winter small flocks of Hawfinches were seen in various parts of the 
forest, and numbers were killed. ‘The past summer has been productive 
of both eggs and young, and several nests have beeu taken. I have seen 
a comparatively large number of young birds with the dappled breast and 
under parts, and the more or less yellow plumage about the throat and 
neck; in fact, one young bird just able to leave the nest had its whole 
plumage suffused with this tint. I noticed, too, that the remarkably shaped 
falcated primaries were developed in comparatively young birds, whilst the 
black throat was wanting, or only very slightly indicated by a few dots 
in outline, in birds that were fully grown. That the species has been 
commoner than usual during the past summer is certain, but whether its 
frequency will be maintained, the future must decide. I have known 
several previous years when it was as common, but afterwards almost 
disappeared. Its presence is generally made known to those who grow 
peas in their gardens, the bird often doing great havoc amongst them. 
One of the nests of which I had a description was somewhat similar to that 
mentioned, in the note at page 232, as resting on a platform of leaves which 
prevented its being seen from below; but in this case the nest was situated 
in a small oak-tree, and the leaves had apparently beeu plucked from the 
surrounding branches.—G. B. Corsin (Ringwood). 


Migrating Birds rest upon the Water.—I have just been reading in 
Herr Gatke’s ‘ Birds of Heligoland’ (English translation, p. 129) his reasons 
for believing that migrating birds may occasionally rest upon the water. 
He quotes three instances which have come under his own observation. 
To these I may add a fourth, which closely resembles at least one of bis. 
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While standing on the beach at Bordighera on Easter Monday last, — 
watching the arrival of migrants, I saw a little bird descend, as it were, 
from the skies, and alight on the pebbles a short distance from me. 
I approached it, and found it so much exhausted as to allow me to take it 
in my hand. I had just identified it as a female White-spotted Bluethroat, 
when it slipped out of my hand and flew out to sea again. It very soon 
alighted on the water, where it looked to me just like a Storm Petrel, and 
after a short while rose again without difficulty. Again, however, it sank 
on the waves, to rise in flight once more, after which I lost sight of it. 
I may add two other facts which will possibly be of interest. During the 
ten days I was at Bordighera, from April 13th to April 23rd, I only once 
saw the birds arriving in any numbers on the coast, and that was in wet 
and cold weather, with a wind from N.E. Yet all the time there were signs 
enough that they were crowding in—the olive groves being full of them, 
and the species changing almost from day to day. The bad weather 
apparentiy kept them low, and brought them to my notice. Secondly, 
1 observed a remarkable migration of Swifts, Swallows, and House Martins, 
with a few Alpine Swifts, along the coast eastwards, on April 19th. — 
Thousands passed over me, going at a speed which I tried to meagure by 
noting their progress from point to point, and roughly calculated at two 
miles and a half per minute. This eastward migration, after the birds 
arrive on the south coast of France, I cannot find alluded to in books; 
though Herr Gitke has suggested it in his chapter on the “ Direction of 
Migration Flight."—W. Fow_er. | 


Redshank breeding in Sussex.—The Redshank, says Mr. Borrer in 
his excellent county avifauna (p. 244), still breeds (1891) in a few places 
in Sussex, such as Pevensey Level, whence he has received its eggs withiu 
the last few years. During the present summer, when revisiting Pagham 
Harbour, or rather the site of what was once Pagham Harbour, now alas! 
completely destroyed by drainage and partial reclamation, I came upon two 
pairs of Redshanks, which were nesting in high grass in une of the least 
accessible spots still partially surrounded with water in the bed of the old 
harbour. They were very noisy, and comparatively tame, as such birds 
usually are in the breeding season, flying overhead in circles, often within 
gun-shot, had I been disposed to secure one. My only weapon, however, 
was a field-glass, and I was mnch entertained in watching their beautiful 
evolutions on the wing, as they circled round their nests, piping at intervals 
their wild melodious notes, so much in keeping with the dreary waste over 
which they hovered.—J. E. Hartina. 


Little Crake in Sussex.—A Little Crake, Porzana parva (Scopoli), 
was caught near Battle by a dog on the 30th of June last. The bird was 
brought to Messrs, Bristow, taxidermists of St. Leonards, for preservation, 
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and was by them submitted to me for identification; it had, when killed, 
the red band at the base of the mandibles, one of the distinctive marks of 
difference between it and Baillon’s Crake. Mr. Dresser, in his ‘ Birds of 
Europe,’ has recorded three examples of Sussex-killed specimens: one said 
to have been observed near Hastings in April, 1859; one at Seaford in 
March, ‘1848; and another near Pevensey in March, 1862.—Txomas 
PaRKIN (Fairseat, High Wickham, Hastings). 


Quails in West Sussex. — I am glad to be able to report that Quails 
are with us again this season. On July 10th I heard the well-known note 
of this bird in a wheat-field about 200 yards from my house, and on the 
12th I flushed one of the birds. It is three years since I saw any in this 
field. In former years I have come across a considerable number of Quails 
round about this village, and, as already mentioned, I think, in ‘The 
Zoologist,’ have known them to breed here. — H. MArmapuKE LANGDALE 
(Compton, Petersfield). | 


Nesting Habits of the Common Whitethroat.—In June last a pair of 
Common Whitethroats built a nest in our garden, and after the nest was 
complete the hen bird was observed to sit in it for fifteen days before an 


egg was laid. This I consider very unusual. — J. Waitaker (Rainworth, 
Mansfield, Notts). 


Nutcracker near Chichester.—Mr. John Hale, butler at the Deanery, 
Chichester, lately showed me a remarkable bird which was shot on the 
3rd November, 1893, in Stockbridge Fields, near Chichester. Its large 
size (about 14 inches in length), corvine appearance, and spotted plumage 
made me think it must be a Nutcracker, Nucifraga caryocatactes, but, to 
make quite sure of this, I carried the bird in its case to the Natural History 
Museum, where I had the satisfaction of learning that I was right. As 
Mr. Borrer, in his ‘ Birds of Sussex,’ mentions but a single example of this 
bird obtained in Sussex, namely, one shot at Littlington in Sept. 1844, it 
may be well to place on record the occurrence of a second and more recent 
specimen.— H. D. Gorpon (Harting Vicarage, Petersfield). 


REPTILIA. 


Tritons devouring Newts.—In April of the present year I put a large 
number of Newts, together with ten Tritons, into a glass vessel containing 
from six to seven gallons of water, partly for the sake of observation and 
partly with the idea of amusing the children. From time to time it struck 
me that the numbers of the Newts diminished, and having made sure that 
none could make their escape, I watched more closely till I caught a female 
Triton with the tip of a male Newt's tail showing out of her mouth. Having 
caught the Triton, I pulled the Newt out; its length was three inches and a 
trifle over.—H. Marmapuke (Compton, Petersfield). 
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Newt killed by a Bee.—One hot morning, the cover being off the 
aquarium, some working bees sought the water. Whether a Newt dashed 
at the Bee or the latter pitched on the Newt's head, I am not sure. At 
any rate the Bee attacked the Newt, and digging its sting in under the jaw 
was immediately taken under water and drowned. The Newt afterwards 
succumbed, owing, I think, to suffocation caused by inflammation in the 
throat.—H, Marmaduke (Compton, Petersfield). 


| INSECTS. 
A Flight of “Parasol Ants.” — On May 25th last I had occasion to 


- attend at the Port of Spain railway station, and proceeding thitherwards 


in the early morning, found the road all along the route from the Gardens 
to the station covered by myriads of the winged form of the “ Parasol Ant” 
known as Atta giintheri, Forel., which is s0 common in the neighbourhood . 
of the town of Port of Spain, to the exclusion of its larger relative Atta 
cephalotes, the woodland “ Parasol Ant.” Opportunity is taken of this 
occurrence to point out the lesson it teaches, which is, that the nest of the 
“Parasol Ant” should always be destroyed previous to the time of the 
annual flight, which occurs generally in May or June. During this annual 
flight it is certain that the sexes pair, and those which survive are certain 
to become the founders of new nests in the most suitable situations in 
which they happen to find themselves. If, however, the parent nests were 
destroyed during the early months of the year, before the winged or perfect 
forms are produced, the attempt to reduce their numbers in the colony would 
have a better chance of success.—J. H. Hart (Botanic Garden, Trinidad). 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Horses, Asses, Zebras, Mules and Mule-breeding. By W. B. 
TrEGETMEIER and C. L. SUTHERLAND. 8vo, pp. i-vili, 
1-166. With numerous illustrations. London: Horace 
Cox. 1895. 

THE authors of this volume have done good service in bringing 
together under the above heading some useful statistics from 
many scattered sources of information. Especially valuable are 
the remarks of Mr. Sutherland on Mules and Mule-breeding, on 
which subject he brings to bear the experience of a quarter of a 
century. Much of this information is new in the sense that it 
has not previously appeared in print, and it is curious that in the 
very extensive literature which exists on the subject of the Horse 
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and its allies, no book devoted exclusively to the Mule has 
hitherto been printed in England, although an English treatise 
by Harvey Riley was published in New York in 1867,* and 
another by Mr. C. L. Jones, of Columbia, Tennessee, is to be 
found in the last volume of the Annual Reports of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, printed by order of the American Senate. 

Mr. Tegetmeier, by the way, is mistaken in asserting, as he 
does in the very first sentence of his preface, that out of 4000 
works on Horses and their utilization, about “one half” have 
been printed in Great Britain. We have the best of reasons for 
stating that “‘one quarter” only of these can be credited to Great 
Britain, having made the original calculation upon which the 
statement is founded (Zool. 1890, p. 121). 

It is somewhat disappointing to find nothing in the volume 
before us on the history of the Mule and its introduction into 
Western Europe, for on this part of the subject a most interesting 
chapter might have been written. 

The Mulus (Greek juixro;), or Mule, was brought into tely. 
the name shows, from Greece. The Latin name was afterwards 
used by all the nations which adopted the animal. In Varro’s 
time, just as now, carts were drawn along the high roads by 
Mules, which were not only strong, but pleased the eye by their 
handsome appearance. The Greeks were equally delighted with | 
the animal.+ Pliny mentions a Jack-ass that was bought for the 
stud at the price of £3229 3s. 4d., and states that in Celtiberia, a 
province of Spain,a she Ass brought foals to the same value. 
Varro alludes to an Ass that was sold in his time in Rome for 
£484 7s. 6d. Plutarch in the life of Valerius Poplicola observes 
that the price of a Sheep was about ten oboli, or nearly 13d. of our 
money, and that of an Ox ten times as much, or about 10s. 10d. 

Capt. Huth in his bibliography of ‘Horses and Equitation’ 
(4to, 1887) mentions no less than thirty works on Mules and 
Asses published between 1495 and 1883, and had Messrs. Teget- 
meier and Sutherland been at the pains to look into some of these 
they might have extracted some curious and pertinent information. 


* ‘The Mule: a Treatise on the Breeding, Training, and Uses to which he 
may be put.’ By Harvey Riley. 12mo. New York. 1867. 

+ Victor Hehn, ‘Wanderings of Plants and Animals from their first 
home.’ See ‘ Zoologist,’ 1886, pp. 258—260, 
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It is perhaps not surprising that the earliest book treating of 
Mules was written by a Spaniard,* seeing that Spain has long 
been famous for these animals, and the Spanish Asses are cele- 
brated for their size, height, and elegant build. A writer on 
Asses and Mules, whose essay has escaped notice by both Capt. 
Huth and the authors of the volume before us, comments on the 
height of Spanish Asses (sometimes fifteen hands and upwards), 
and states that at the date of his remarks (1801) the best of their 
kind would seil even in Spain at very high prices, fetching some- | 
times a hundred guineas and more.t | 

The work of J. E. Ridinger on Horses, Asses, and Mules 
(folio, 1754) might have been consulted with advantage, if only 
to direct attention to the excellent illustrations which show the 
points which were held in estimation at that date as compared 
with those now in fashion. Then there is the treatise by John 
Mills, F.R.S. (8vo, 1776), on ‘The Breeding, Rearing, and Fitting 
for Use Horses, Asses, and Mules, with Directions for the Treat- 
ment of their Disorders.’ Passing over some half-dozen works 
in German and Italian which followed that of Mills, we come to 
a volume of similar title and scope by R. L. Allen, which was 
printed in New York in 1848, and reprinted in 1852. Somewhat 
nearer to our own time, we find the veterinary work of M. Roche, 
which deals exclusively with the Ass, and expounds the French 
method of treatment.{ We refer to these works merely for the 
purpose of showing that the recently published volume of Messrs. 
_ Tegetmeier and Sutherland is by no means exhaustive, and in — 
several particulars might be materially amplified and improved. 

It is a curious fact which seems to be well vouched for, that 
the duration of life in the Mule considerably exceeds that of either 
the Horse or the Ass. Capt. Langhorne Wister, of Philadelphia, 
a well-known breeder of Mules, writes :—‘‘ I think I can say that 
Mules live on an average five years longer, and are able to do 
heavy work at least seven or eight years longer, than Horses; 
they thrive on coarser food, and are more free from disease.” He 


** Manual Diaz, ‘ Libro de albeyteria, es a saber de los Cavallos y de las 
Mulas,’ folio, Saragossa. 1495. This work has been frequently reprinted ; 
no less than seven editions are mentioned by Huth. 

+ Anderson, ‘ Recreations in Agriculture and Natural History,’ 1801 
vol. iv. pp. 321—884). 

{‘L’Ane. Médecine Vétérinaire,’ par A. E.Roche. 12mo. Paris. 1882, 
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adds:—‘‘ They are very easily broken by those who understand 
them, but need kind treatment, as they are apt to repel force by 
force, 2. e., by kicking or striking with the forefeet”’ (p. 78). 

On the subject of the non-fertility of Mules we are told (p. 80) 
that those who have paid the greatest amount of attention to 
Mule production and Mule industry, know of no instance of a 
female Mule producing young. A figure is given of a supposed 
fertile female Mule living at the “Jardin d’Acclimatation” in 
Paris, but in the opinion of the authors “this is not a case of 
a fertile Mule breeding, but of an ordinary mare whose female 
parent was influenced by a first alliance.” Its mule-like appear- 
ance is singular, possessing, as it does, the short head and long 
ears of a Mule, as well as a mule-like tail. Some observations 
on this very animal have been already published in ‘ The Zoologist’ 
(1888, p. 103), where Mr. Sutherland has remarked that its his- 


_ tory is not forthcoming, and if this were unimpeachable, it would, 


in his opinion, be the sole authenticated case of the kind which 
he has heard of in an experience of thirty years on the Continent 
of Europe and in the United States. He adds that in Poitou 
(where some 50,000 mares are kept for Mule-breeding) all the 
experienced breeders disbelieved in this Parisian so-called fertile 
Mule, there being no record in Poitou of a female Mule having 
produced a foal. 

By way of supplement to these remarks, we may direct 
attention to two other cases upon which Messrs. Tegetmeier 


and Sutherland offer no comment. In the ‘Sporting Magazine’ 


for 1818 (p. 176), will be found an account of a Mule in Suffolk 
which produced a foal, and another case of the kind is mentioned 
in ‘The Field’ of 15th July, 1873, where it is stated that a foal 
(the produce of a Mule and Donkey) was seen by Mr. E. L. Layard, 
and was presented for preservation to the Cape Town Museum. 
Our pen has run away with us to such an extent on the sub- 
ject of Mules (to which the second half of the volume before us 
is. devoted), that we find little space left for comment on the 
remaining chapters, ten in number. These relate to the Horse, 
including a notice with a figure of Prejevalsky’s Horse from 
central Asia, the wild Asses of Africa (Somaliland) and Asia, 
the different species of Zebra, and Hybrid Equide, on which 
some remarks by the late Mr. Jenner Weir will be found in ‘The 
Zoologist’ for 1888, p. 102. 
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The chapter on the Horse, which extends to less than half-a- 
dozen pages, is the least satisfactory in the volume, and is dis- 
appointing in view of the enormous amount of material which 
exists for review and utilization. ‘The succeeding chapters on 
Asses and Zebras contain more information; the illustrations 
by Mr. Frohawk deserve especial commendation. 


Seventeen Trips through Somaliland: a Record of Exploration 
and Big Game Shooting, 1885 to 18938. With descriptive 
Notes on the Wild Fauna of the Country. By Capt. H. G. 
C. Swayne, R.E. Cr. 4to, pp. i-xx, 1-386. With nume- 
rous illustrations and maps. London: Rowland Ward & 
Co. 1895. 


SoMALILAND is the home of most of the African large game, 
and at the present time affords one of the best and most 
accessible of hunting grounds. Not many months ago we had 
occasion to notice Lord Wolverton’s ‘ Five Months’ Sport in 
Somaliland’ (Zool. 1894, p. 275), which we were compelled to 
characterise as “a mere record of shooting which adds nothing 
to what was previously known concerning the natural history of 
the country traversed.” The same cannot be said of Captain 
Swayne’s book, which stands upon a very different footing. In 
the first place the result of no less than seventeen different 
journeys, undertaken between 1884 and 1893, has placed the 
author in possession of a far better knowledge of the country 


_ than was acquired by his predecessor; and in the next place his 


qualifications as an experienced field naturalist enabled him to 
profit largely by his opportunities. 

There is naturally a considerable sameness in the narratives 
of African sport and adventure which are published from time to 
time; the authors pursue and kill the same species of wild 
animals—Lions, Elephants, Giraffes, Antelopes, and Zebras ; 
and we imagine that by this time every conceivable condition 
under which they may be found, and every possible mode in 
which they may be killed, has been described with more or less 
variation. On this part of the subject little can remain to be 
said. But in regard to the haunts and habits of some of the 
little-known Antelopes, and the precise limits of their range in 
Africa, we have still something to learn, and it is in this respect 
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perhaps more than any other that Capt. Swayne’s book will be 
found valuable. In addition we get the benefit of his advice 
as to routes, and many a useful hint (pp. 331-360) as to equip- 
ment, stores, and weapons, invaluable to future explorers. 

- Capt. Swayne has enjoyed unusual advantages for indulging 
his love of sport and natural history. At the outset of his 
travels his age was five-and-twenty. He enjoyed absolute free- 
dom of movement, and at this period had full control of a small 
escort of Indian cavalry. The sense of responsibility and the 
prospect of exploring new country filled him with delight and 
awakened his faculties. When he first entered the interior of 
Somaliland, in 1885, it was practically an untraversed country, 
and hitherto—though, as he says, unjustly—it had always borne 
the reputation of being the desert home of bigoted and ferocious 
savages. His object in writing this book, he tells us, is to present 
phases of nomadic life in North-east Africa, and to supply de- 
tailed information that may prove useful to future travellers and 
sportsmen in that country. In this, it seems to us, he has 
admirably succeeded, and although in his preface he modestly 
characterises what he has written as a mere collection of facts, 
the careful notes which he has made of all that came within his 
observation will be found to possess the highest interest for 
naturalists. Most of the illustrations are reproductions of his 
own drawings, and although they cannot be said to possess much 
artistic merit, they convey with sufficient effect the appearance 
and characteristic attitudes of the wild animals met with as they 
would strike an observer viewing them for the first time. Some 
of these sketches look a little grotesque, as, for example, the 
figure of Clarke’s Gazelle on page 312, where a buck of this 
species is represented as trotting away with his head and neck 
carried perpendicularly, and a remarkably long tail carried straight 
up over the back. But this, it seems, is a peculiarity by which it 
may be distinguished from the allied Waller's Gazelle. An 
excellent comparison of the two, with a description of their 
appearance and habits (which, as their long necks would indicate, 
are very Giraffe-like), is given (pp. 311-313), with figures of the 
heads and horns. 

For a knowledge of one of the largest and one of the smallest 
Antelopes, namely, the Somali Hartebeest (Bubalis swaynet), 
‘about as large as a Donkey,” and the Dik-dik (Madoqua swaynet), 
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which weighs less than an English Hare, we are chiefly indebted 
to the author of the book before us. His account of these two 
species, aS indeed of other animals met with by him, is most 
interesting. 


THe Somat HartTeBeEst, Bubalis swaynet. 


With all his love of sport and adventure, we are glad to note 
that he counsels moderation in the slaying of big-game, and we 
feel sure that his remarks (p. 295) on the disappearance of 
Elephants from certain parts of Somaliland owing to the incon- 
siderate destruction of the females will commend themselves to 
every reader of his book. 

the first enthusiasm of he says, “ it 
is conceivable that a sportsman may shoot two or three cows as 
well as bulls, as I have done; but there is no reason, except the 


temptation afforded by very exciting sport, why large numbers of 


Elephants of both sexes should be destroyed in Somaliland. 
They do no harm to the few plots of cultivation scattered at wide 


intervals, and very few Somalis will eat their flesh. Though the 
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Elephants themselves are of the average size, this mountain ivory 
is probably as small as any to be found in Africa, sixty pounds 
being a very good pair of tusks.” 

The question of the desirability of training and using the 
African Elephant for transport is one which will become more 
important as Africa is opened up. Provided something could be 
done to stop the wholesale slaughter of Elephants by English 
sportsmen, there is still a probability that the whole of our 
Somali Protectorate would become restocked, for in the chaos of 
rugged gorges which descend abruptly from the Harar Highlands 
into Ogaden there are still plenty. 

We note that, in addition to the author’s route map, there is 
a very good “ Hunting Map,” so called, of Northern Somaliland, 
which will enable the reader to identify the haunts of the different 
kinds of wild animals mentioned in the text. 


London Birds and Beasts. By J. T. Tristram VALENTINE. 
With a Preface by F. E. Bepparp. Post 8vo, pp. i—xii, 
1—319. London: Horace Cox. 1895. 


WE confess to have been somewhat startled by the announce- 
ment of a new book by Mr. Tristram Valentine, happening to 
know that, to the regret of his many friends, he died just two 
years ago—in August, 1893. Neither on the title-page nor in 
the preface do we find any mention of this fact! 

Whether it was wise to publish this collection of essays 
from periodicals without some revision or correction in the 
shape of editorial notes, is a question upon which it would 
seem there is some difference of opinion. We cannot help 
thinking that greater justice would have been done to the 
deceased author if his editor had shown that his observations 
(some of them written six or seven years ago) were in the 
main correct at the date of their original publication, but 
have since become incorrect, or perhaps”* we should say in- 
complete, by lapse of time. For example, in the chapter on 
“the English Wild Bull” (pp. 51-59), written in July, 1890, we 
find an allusion made to the arrival at the Zoological Gardens of 
a young white bull, presented by Earl Ferrers, from his famous 


herd at Chartley, in Staffordshire, an animal “ new to the collec- 


tion.” So far so good; but since those lines were penned 4 
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second example has been received in the shape of a white heifer 
presented by Mr. Assheton Smith from the Vaynol herd; and 
what is of some importance to note, the two animals have mated 
and produced offspring. A footnote to this effect would have 
exonerated the author from a possible charge of having over- 
looked what is now a well-known fact. This leads us to say that 
the title of the book is not well chosen, and is in point of fact 
misleading, for on turning over the pages we discover, to our 
disappointment, that all the so-called “London Beasts” and 
many of the ‘‘London Birds,” are simply dwellers in “the 
Zoo”! while chapters on Leaf Insects, Tarantulas, Chameleons, 
and Crocodiles—all interesting enough in their way—finding no 
place in either of these two classes, have been “ sandwiched” 
between them. This is unfortunate; but after all, it may be 
asked, ‘‘what is in a name,” provided the subject-matter be 
good? At any rate these collected essays will furnish pleasant 
reading for an idle hour, and should they serve no better purpose, 
they form a fitting and acceptable souvenir of a very estimable 
man, a most agreeable companion, and, as his writings show, a 
keen lover of natural history. 


Forest Birds, their Haunts and Habits: Short Studies from 
Nature. By Harry F. Wriruersy. Post 8vo, pp. 98. 
London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1894. 


Buriep for some months under the daily accumulating 
burdens of an Editor's table, this little volume, chiefly on 
account of its small size, has escaped attention until now. It 
_ would be hardly fair to the author, on that account, to pass it by 
unnoticed, though it cannot well be characterised as a new book. 
Although evidently written by a beginner, it is not without merit, 
and its chief recommendation is the writer’s attention to accuracy 
in details. His chief aim, as he tells us in his preface, has been 
“to accurately record his own experience and observations in 
the life-history of the eight species of birds described in these 
pages;” and he adds that “the information presented has been, 
with few exceptions, the result of many hours of patient watching 
and waiting on the part of the author.” This is as it should be, 
and although the species dealt with are among the best known 
of common birds, the way in which they are dealt with, especially 
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in regard to details of structure, gives promise of better things 
from one who has evident power of observation and only lacks 
experience. | 

We look upon photographs of stuffed birds. as the worst 
possible form of book illustration, and therefore cannot praise _ 
the full-page plates, in which many defects of badly mounted 
specimens are reproduced and emphasized. In future essays the 
author would do well to confine his illustrations to such original 
drawings as furnish text-cuts in the present little volume. 


In Grouseland. By Evan G. Mackenzie. Post 8vo, pp. i—viii; 
1—248. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1895. 


THE appearance of this little volume just before the opening 
day of Grouse-shooting was well timed, and it will have attraction 
for all who find charms at this season of the year amidst the 
purple moorlands, where the impressive silence is first awakened 
by the note of the gor-cock, to be followed by the echoing report 
which too often, alas! proclaims its death. The subject is a 
well-worn one, but Mr. Mackenzie handles it pleasantly enough, 
and if he does not tell us much that is novel, he puts forward some 
old truths from a new point of view, and occasionally gives a 
useful hint derived from experience. ‘This book consists of two 
parts. The first part, containing some twenty chapters, deals 
with such topics as heather-culture, grouse disease, rent of 
shooting, ‘‘ driving,” deer-stalking, &c.; the second part consists 
of a series of letters (supposed to be addressed to the author by 
the tenant of a highland shooting lodge) full of local gossip such 
as would naturally occupy the attention of sportsmen at this 
time of year, and on that account very pleasant reading. We 
especially commend for perusal the chapter on ‘ Grouse-shooting 
leases,’”’ which contains. some serviceable remarks and good 
advice to those who think of renting grouse moors. 


